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THE RACE FOR ARMAMENTS 





HE simultaneous launching of new naval 

building programs in the United States and 
Japan and the virtual abandonment of efforts to 
achieve disarmament by international agreement 
in Europe, bring the threat of unrestricted com- 
petition in armaments closer to reality than at 
any time since the World War. Unless a new 
naval agreement is reached at the conference to 
be held next year, the London and Washington 
treaties will expire on December 31, 1936, open- 
ing the way to a dangerous naval race. And un- 
less the great European powers find a prompt 
solution for the deadlock on land armaments, 
Germany may undertake a program of rearma- 
ment without international control. 


The Vinson Bill 


An American “treaty” navy is assured by the 
Vinson bill now before Congress. This bill, 
adopted by the House on January 30 without a 
record vote, is the largest peacetime program in 
the history of the United States. It authorizes 
the construction ef one aircraft carrier, 65 
destroyers and 30 submarines, in addition to 6 
cruisers previously authorized, and 52 other war 
vessels now under construction with Public Works 
funds and regular appropriations. The bill, 
moreover, authorizes a huge aircraft program and 
also the replacement of our entire capital ship 
fleet after December 31, 1936, apparently on the 
assumption that such replacement will be author- 
ized at the conference next year. 


This gigantic program, totaling 154 vessels 
(not counting replacement of capital ships), will 
cost in the neighborhood of $750,000,000 during 
the next five years and will raise the regular ex- 
penditures for the Navy Department to well over 
$500,000,000 a year—the highest figure since 
1917-1919. 


The Vinson bill is represented as a “replace- 


ment” measure designed merely to carry out the 


provisions of the London and Washington trea- 
ties. Without the adoption of the Vinson bill, the 
American navy will have a total of 988,520 tons 
of under-age vessels in 1936—or 83 per cent of 
the maximum tonnage allowed. Great Britain 
will have 999,389 tons, or 83.5 per cent, while 
Japan, if it carries through its proposed building 
program, will be up to the maximum treaty level 
of 763,050 tons. 


Japanese naval leaders have announced their 
intention to demand parity with the United States 
and Great Britain at the 1935 naval conference. 
Japan’s new “replacement” program, calling for 
construction of 24 ships, is designed to place 
Tokyo in the best possible position to bargain for 
parity on the basis of actual tonnage ratios in 
1936. To Japan the central issue at the next 
naval conference will be the question of naval 
supremacy in Far Eastern waters. If the United 
States seeks to challenge Japanese dominance in 
Asia, however, it must be prepared to build far 
beyond the levels fixed in existing treaties. With- 
out fortified naval bases in the Orient or a fleet 
at least twice the size of Japan’s, the United 
States cannot hope to challenge the Japanese po- 
sition. 


The European Impasse 


The outlook for disarmament in Europe is even 
less hopeful. After nearly four months of direct 
conversations, France and Germany have reached 
a deadlock. In its note of January 1 France of- 
fered to cut its army strength during the next 
few years, and to make a 50 per cent reduction in 
airplanes on condition that the other great powers 
did likewise. In its reply, published February 3, 
the German government rejected the French of- 
fer. In an effort to break this deadlock, Great 
Britain and Italy submitted separate plans on 
January 31. Both plans favor increasing the 
German army to a maximum of 300,000; both 
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would allow a certain amount of rearmament on 
the part of Germany. The British plan, however, 
goes further than the Italian plan in calling for 
the abolition of certain offensive weapons. 
Neither of these proposals, in the opinion of 
France and Germany, offers an immediate solu- 
tion of the arms dilemma. Unless one is found 
during the next few months, Germany will be in 
a position to re-arm without international control 


of any kind. W. T. STONE 


Austria Infelix 


The unanimous decision of the Dollfuss cabinet 
on February 5 to lodge a protest with the League 
of Nations against German propaganda and ter- 
rorism revealed the seriousness of the crisis pre- 
cipitated by Germany’s reply to the Austrian note 
of January 18. In his speech before the Reichs- 
tag on January 30, the first anniversary of Nazi 
rule, Chancellor Hitler developed the German 
thesis that the Nazi movement in Austria is an 
indigenous product, and stated that his govern- 
ment could take no measures to check it. He de- 
nied the Austrian allegation that the Reich had 
undertaken or was contemplating intervention in 
Austria. He stressed his Austrian origin, how- 
ever, as well as the racial kinship of the two 
peoples, declaring that the Austrians “are filled 
with the same heart-throbs that run through the 
veins of the 66,000,000 Germans in the Reich.” 


These arguments were developed at greater 
length in the German note, a summary of which 
was published on February 2. The note stated 
that Austria could not expect to have Germany 
“observe an attitude of indifference toward a gov- 
ernmental system that outlaws and suppresses 
everything that animates the German people with 
fresh courage and confidence.” It described the 
Nazi movement in Austria as “a grave domestic 
political conflict” in which the German govern- 
ment has “meticulously abstained from interfer- 
ing.” Germany, it continued, “has repeatedly de- 
clared that any forcible intervention or any vio- 
lation of tr_aty obligations was far from its 
thought,” and expressed “great astonishment” 
that the Austrian government had ever suspected 
it of threatening Austria’s independence. The 
German government denied that explosives had 
been exported to Austria by German officials or 
members of the Nazi party. The radio broadcasts 
to which the Dollfuss cabinet had objected, it 
said, “are addressed to German nationals and are 
designed to inform them of developments in 
Austria.” The note concluded, in a threatening 
tone, that if Austria seriously considered turning 
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to the League of Nations “it must assume the 
responsibility for such a step,” and that Germany 
did not believe that this problem could be the sub- 
ject of international treatment or could be solved 
in this manner. 


The success of Austria’s projected appeal to 
the League will depend on the readiness of 
France, Great Britain and Italy to use their in- 
fluence with Germany. France, confronted by 
one of the most serious political crises in the his- 
tory of the Third Republic, is hardly in a posi- 
tion to take the initiative. Great Britain, al- 
though sympathizing with Chancellor Dollfuss’ 
efforts to stem the rising tide of National Social- 
ism, is loath to antagonize the Hitler government 
at a time when it is attempting to bring Germany 
back to Geneva for disarmament negotiations. 
Italy opposes extension of Germany’s boundaries 
to the Brenner, but apparently hopes to gain time 
by granting the Reich a measure of rearmament, 
on the one hand, and making trade concessions to 
Austria on the other. The Hitler government ap- 
pears willing to wait until the triumph of the 
Austrian Nazi movement delivers Austria into 
its hands. Such a triumph could not be regarded 
as a violation of the treaties which guarantee 
Austria’s independence, and it is difficult to see 
how the League of Nations could justifiably in- 
tervene under such circumstances 


The position of Chancellor Dollfuss is mean- 
while threatened by the ambiguous attitude of the 
Fascist Heimwehr, on which he has hitherto re- 
lied for armed support. The Heimwehr, which 
desires the establishment of a Fascist system 
modeled on that of Italy, seems more eager to 
suppress the Social Democrats than to combat the 
Nazis, and its leader, Prince von Starhemberg, 
is reported to have engaged in negotiations with 
Chancellor Hitler. A Nazi victory in Austria 
would not only effect, in all but name, th 
Anschluss which France and the Little Entent 
have dreaded since the war, but would open the 
way to the spread of National Socialism in East 
ern Europe and the Balkans. 
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